CHAPTER III.
DOUBLE SALTS.
1. Introductory.
THE complications to which, even the simplest chemical processes
may give rise are well illustrated by dissolving two substances
in a solvent and subsequently allowing the solution to evaporate
until crystals are produced. In the case in which the two
solutes are organic compounds, or salts containing a common
ion,* there are four possible results.
1.  The two solutes may separate from the solvent in the
form of independent crystals, so that it is possible to divide
the one substance from the other by purely mechanical means,
In this case the  material  is  termed  a  conglomerate.   For
example, if a mixture of sodium chloride and sodium nitrate
be crystallised from solution, two sets of crystals are produced,
one of which contains only sodium chloride whilst the other
set is composed solely of sodium nitrate.
2.  The crystals which are deposited may each contain both
solutes in quantities   depending upon   the percentage and
solubility of each solute present in the solution.    In this event,
no mechanical separation can be effected, as each individual
crystal contains a mixture of both solutes.    If the crystals be
redissolved in fresh solvent which already contains a certain
amount of one of the solutes dissolved in it, then on evaporation
a fresh set of crystals will be obtained which will have a com-
position different from that of the first set.    A  crystalline
material of   this type,  in which   the two solutes  are not
necessarily present in simple molecular proportions, is said to
be a solid solution.^   An interesting case of solid solution is
* This case is chosen to avoid the complications arising from the chemical
interactions of four different basic and acid ions.
fThe term mixed crystals, derived from the German Mischlvrystalle, is
sometimes applied to solid solutions; but its use is to be avoided, as it suggests
the idea of a conglomerate.
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